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IH not wag an me farther; the whole world (hall not 
bribe me to it. Dryd* ns Spmijh Friar . 

Ace phalous, n* a* Gr#j Without a head. Diet* 

Acerb* adj. [acrrlusj Lat.] Acid, with aiiaddition of rough- 
nefs, as molt fruits arc before they are ripe, Quincy w 

Ace rbitv, n f [aarhtas 7 Lat.J 

1 . A rough fower tafte* 

2. Applied to men, iharpnefs of temper ; feyerity* 

True it is, that the talents for critiofm, namely, fmartnels, 
quick cen fare, vivacity of remark, indeed all but acerbity? feem 
rather tjie gifts of youth than of old age. Pope s Intr * to Dun* 
To ACE'RV ATE, v. a. [acer ft*?, Lat.J 1 «.> heap up. Dili, 
At krv a'tion, n.f [from acervate*] The act of heaping to- 
gether* 

Ace rvose. ad]. Full of heaps. Diif* 

Acescent, ad}* [acefcms^ Lat.J That which has a tendency to 
foumefs or acidity. 

The fame per ions, perhaps, had enjoyed their health as well 
with a mixture of animal diet, qualified with a fuffictent quan- 
tity of mr/antsi as, bread, vinegar, and fermented liquors* 

Arbuthnot on Aliments* 

Acetc/se, adj. That which has in it adds or vinegar* 

Dt£f. 

Aceto'sity. n.f. [from aeetofc-} The ftate of being acetate, or 
of containing viiwar* Diet* 

Acetous, adj. [from acdum^ vinegar, Lat] Having the qua- 
lity of vinegar, four. 

Ratlins, which confift chiefly of the juice of grapes, infpif- 
fated in the skins or husks by the avolation of the fuperfluous 
mo iff urc through their pores, being diftilted in a retort, did not 
afford any vinous, but rather an acetous fpirit* Boyle of Spirits* 
Ache. n,j, [ace, Sax. Gr. now generally written ah y and 
in the plural akes 7 of one f) liable ; the primitive manner being 
prden ed chiefly in poetry, for the fake of the meafure.J 
A continued pain* See Ake. 

I'll rack thee with old cramps , 

F ill all thy ! one, with aches? make thee roar, 

I hat b calls £hall tremble at thy din. Shakefpear/s Trnptfh 
A coining ihowV your {hooting corns prefage, 

C Id aJjes throb, your hollow tooth will urge* Swiff s Jl life* 
To Ache. v. ??. [See Ache.] To be in pain* 

Upon this account, our fenfes are dulled and fpent by any 
extraordinary intention, and our very eyes will a he? if long 
ft ed upon any difficultly thfcerned object. Glanv* Sapfs? c. xiv. 
To ACHfEV E* v. a. [athguer^F r. to complete.] 

1. To perform, to ftniih a defign profperouily. 

Our toils, my friends, are crown'd with lure fuccefs : 

"lhe greater part perform’d, achieve the Ids* Dr yd* /Lucid* 

2. To gain, to obtain, 

!v,\ peri cnee is by induftry added f 
And perfected by the fv/ift courft of time. 

Skakt'jtocarc s Tkvo Gentlemen of Verona* 
T ninio, I burn, I pine, I perifb, Trajiiu, 

I] I a Ineve nut this young model! girl. 

ShahfpeanV Taming the Shrew* 
Thou haft achiev'd our liberty, confin'd 
Within hell -gates till now* Milton s Par * Left? b* ii. /. 36 R, 
Show al l the fpoils by valiant kings achiev’d? 

And groaning nations by their arms reliev'd* Prior . 

An Achi ev er. ?/* f He that performs ; he that obtains what 
he endeavours after* 

A victory is twice itfclf, when the achiever brings home full 
numbers. Shaiejpear/s Much ado about A r o thing* 

A ft Ac Hi EVE ME NT. n. f [acheVmmt? Fr*] 

1. The performance of an action. 

From every coaft that heaven walks about. 

Have thither come the noble martial crew, 

That famous hard achievements ft ill purfue* Fairy d^ueen? h. i. 
2* The efcutcheon, or enfigns armorial, granted to any man lor 
the performance of great actions. 

Then flull the war, and ftern debate, and ftrifo 
Immortal, be the bus’nefs of my life ; 

And in thy fane, the duftv fpoils among, 

Hi h on the burnifh'd roof, my banner fhall be hung; 

Rank'd with my champions bucklers, and below 
With arms revers'd, th' achievements of the foe. Dr yd. Fab* 
4 'ieve thnt y in the firft fenfe, is derived from rnhive? as it figni- 
lies to perform y in the fecund, from achieve? as it imports to 
gain* 

,f CHOR* n*f [a hm\ Late furfur,] 

A fpetics of the herpes ; it appears with a c nifty fcah, which 
c ufej an itching on the fu if ace of the head, occailoncd by a fait 
fharp ferum coxing through the skin. J^uin y* 

A C l LX ad . [<* id ns? J ,.u. aEidty Fr.J Sour, fharp* 

lid treea Ltlf longer than garden trees j and in the fame 
kind, thoie whole fruit is atid r more than thofe whofe fruit is 
fvveet. Bacods Natural % N 3 585, 

A idy or four, proceeds from a fait of tlic 1 ime nature, with- 
out mixture of oil ; in -uftere tafles the oily parts have not dif- 
ent angled thcmfclves from the falts and earthy parts ; fuch is 
the tafte of unripe fruits* Arhuthnot on aliments* 

Liquors and fubftances arc called adds^ which being com- 


pofed of pointed particles, affeft the tafte jn a fharp and 
mg manner* The common way of trying, whether any p art * 


cular liquor hath in it any particles of this kind, is by m , x | 
with fyrup of violets, which it will turn of a red colour- ' 
if it contains alkaline or Ibdvial particles, it diangcs tlut fy ni 


uc 


g;reen. 
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Acidity* tuf [from add*] 'lie quality of being ati'i, , , 
add tafte ; Iharpnefs ; fournels* 

Fifties, by the help of a dtffolvem liquor, corrode and rcdi JCC 
the 1 r meats , s ki n , bon es, .1 n d all, in to a c i ^ > Ins or c ren k> r ■ 3 n 
yet this liquor manifefts nothing of acidity to tlu tafte* 

liay op the Creati^ 

When the tafte of the mouth i> bitter, it is a hy nof ertEu^ 
dance of a bilious alkali, and demands a quitt different dieUm m 
the cafe of a idity or fournefs. /h i-tdh? n jn . f 

A cidness* n* f [from add*] Fhe quality of being acid ■ 
dity. bee Acidity* 

ACI DULM* n*f \ that is, aqua adduhr. ] 

Medicinal Ipnngs impregnated with fharp panicle--, ^ a || 
the nitrous, c hatybeatc, and ai u m- fprings are. 

The a iduhe? or medical fp rings, emit a greater quantity of 
their minerals than ufual ; and even the ordinary firings, which 
were before clear, frdb and limpid, become thick and tuibij 
and are impregnated with fulphur and other minerals, ashn r & 
the earthquake lafts. iVoodwariF s Natural Hijlor% f ^ 

To Acidulate* v. a. [acidulery Fix] To impregnate urttivl 
with acids in a flight degree* 

The muriatic feurvy is evidently a diet of frefh u 11 faired 
things, watery liquors acidulated, farinaceous e mo! bent jnfj. 
ftances, lour milk, butter, and add fruits. Arbuthmt m Ah* t 
To ACKNO WLEDGE* v*a* [a word formed, as it fee m ■- T 
between the Latin and Englifh, from agmfo % and bimbigt^ 
which is deduced from the Saxon, cnaj an, to hmv, ] 

1* To own the knowledge of; tu own any thing ur per for? in 1 
particular character. 

My peoi)le do already know my mind, 

And will a knowledge vou and Jcffiai, 

Jn place ol lord BaflanLo and myfdfc Shalfp. Mem fjf 
None that acknowledge God, or providence, 

Their fouls eternity did ever doubt* Sir John Davitu 

2* To confofs; as, a fault* 

For 1 acknowledge my tranfgrefTions ; and my fin is ever be- 
fore me* " ' Pfilmlb j* 

3. To own ; as, a benefit ; fometimes with the particle u before 
the perl on conferring the benefit. 

His /pint 

Taught them ; but they his gifts a, knmvL-J} l not. Pur, f i 

In the firft place, therefore, I thankful 1 y m kmwbdgr to die 

Almighty power the affiltance lie has given me in the beginning, 

and the profecution of mv prelent i indies. Drydids Mmiu 

Ac fCHO^WL edging* adj* [ 1 rom a. knowledge . ] Grateful ; ready 

to acknowledge benefits received. 

He has fhewn his hero acknowledging and ungrateful, com- 

paffionate and hard-hearted; but, at the bottom, fickle and 

iclf-interefted, Drydeh h / trgi /, De tli i a twu 

Ac fCNOU LF. DO ME NT* n* f [from acknowledge, ] 

i* Conceffion of any character in anotlia ; as, exiflcnce, fupc- 

riority* 

* 

1 he due contemplation of the human nature doth, hv ane- 
ceffary connexion and chain of crudes, carry us up to the un- 
avoidable a. hmuledgment of the Deity * bee ante ri tarries every 
thinking man to an original oi every lucceftive individual. 

Hait i Origin ef Mankind* 
2. Conceffion of the truth of any poCtion* 

Immediately upon the a knewledgment of the chriflun foith, 
the eunuch was baptized by Philip, Hooker ^ k lii- § u 

3* ConfefTion oi a fault. 

4* Confeffion of a benefit received ; gratitude* 

5 " Act of aiteftation to any conceffion ; fuch as homage. 

There be many wide countries in Ireland, in which the laws 
of England were never eiiablifhed, nor any achimledgment uf 
fubjecti on made* Spmfer's State of Jrdml 

The fee on d is an ack nowledgmcnt to his majefty for the \c-oc 
of fifliing upon his coafts ; and though tins maV n >t be grounded 
upon any treaty, yet, if it appear to he n ancient right on our 
fide, andcuftom on theirs, not determined or cxilnguiftied by 
any treaty between us, it may with j ultice be i 1 1 fill c . i on. 

T smpL's MifdlanUs* 

A CME . n.f [tej efiAu, Gr.] 

I he height at any thing; more clpccinlly ufed to denote die 
height oi a diftemper, which is divided into four periods* 
lhe arehcy the beginning or firft attack. 2. A rd-ukh the 
growth. 3. Atm* the height. And, 4, Paraum* whicli is 
the declenfion of the Uiftemper. EE due ^ 

Aco Lot hist* n. f [ Gr.] One of the lowed order 

in the Romfth church, whofe office is to prepaie the dements 
tor the offices, to light the church, &l\ 

In theRomifh communion it is duty, according to the papal 
law, when foe bifhop lings mafs, to order all the inferior clergy 
to appciir in their proper habits ; and to fee that all the office* 
oi the church be rightly performed ^ to 0rdain the acohihijU 
keep the faered veflek, idc % jtyUfft s Pu^t 071 ’ 

i Aco*« 


* 
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AV^lyte. n.r. The fame With Acolot HIST. 

A'c'>n Je J. [amitm, Lat.] Properly the herb woife-hane, 
but commonly ufed in poetical language for potfon in general. 
Our land is from the rage of tygers treed. 

Nor nourifhes the lion’s angry feed , 

Nor pois’nous aconite is here produc’d, 

Or grows unknown, or is, when known, refu- d. DrytlVtrg , 

Defpair, that aconite does prove, 

And certain death to others, love, 

Thatpbtfon never yet withftood, 

Does nourifh m ine, and turns to Hood. Gnmvcltc s Poetm . 

A'corn. n.f. [jTcejm, Sax. from ac, m oak, andcojm, corn or 

grain ^ that is, the grain of the oak.] 

The feed or fruit born by the oak* 

What roots old-age contrafteth into erremrs, and how fuefi 
as are but in our younger brows, grow oak m our older 
heads and become inflexible* Brou n s 1 ref to } ulgar tnmn* 
Content with food which nature freely bred, 

On wildings and on ftrawberries they f fed ^ 

Cornels and bramble-berries gave the reft, % 

And filling acorns furnifn'd out a feaft* Drydcn s Ovid. 
He that is nouriftfed by the acorns he picked up under an 
oak, or the apples he gathered from the trees jn the wood, has 
certainly appropriated them to himfelf* Locke. 

Aco'usticks . ?u f [*A««rw*i of«*aV* Cr to hear*] 

j. The doeteine or theory of founds* ^ 

2* Medicines to help the hearing. putney. 

To A C QtJ A I Nil If* (u [aciohtery Fr. ] 

1. To make familiar with ; applied either to pc Tons or things* 

We that acquaint ourlclves with cv fy zone. 

And pafs die tropicks, and behold each pole ; 

When we come home, are to ourfclvcs unlbbwff^ 

And unacquainted ftill with our own foul* Sit" J. Davies, 
'There with thee, new welcome faint, 

Like fortunes may her foul acquaint ; 

With thee there clad in radiant fhcen. Mil. on March* B in. 
Before a man can fpeak on any lu^ect, it is neccffarf to be 
acfuatnUd w r itTl it. Lode on Education^ § 171* 

Acquaint yourfelves with things ancient and modem, natu- 
ral, civil, and religious, domeftic and national ; things of your 
own and foreign countries ; and, above all, be wclU qtminud 
with God and ydiirfcives i learn animal nature, and thewoik- 
ings of your own fpirits* Watts's Logid* 

2. To inform. 

But for fome other reafons, my grave Sir, 

Which h not fit you know, I not acquaint 
My father of this htifiticfs. Shakef peard s Twelfth Night. 

I have lately received a letter from a friend in the country* 
wherein he acquaints me* that two or three men of the town 
are got am6ng them, and have brought down particular words 
and phi alb , v* inch were never before in thofe parts. Tatler . 

Acquaintance, n.f [actehrfafoe* Fr*] 

1* The ftate of being acquainted with , familiarity, knowledge, 
fr is applied as well to perfons as things, with the parckle 
with* 

Nor was his acquaintance lefr with the famous poets of his 
age, than with the noblemen and ladies* Dr\d * 

Our admiration of a famous man leffens upon our nearer 
acquaintance with him; and we feldom hear of a ctleliratcd 
peffon, witliout a catalogue of fome notorious weakneftes and 
infirmities. Addif Spectator y N 256. 

Would we be admitted into an a quainUm e with God : let 
usftudyto refe mble him* Wemuft be partakers of a divine 
nature, in order to partake of tins high privilege and alliance* 

After h lays Sermons, 

2* Familiar knowledge, Amply without a prepofition. 

Brave foldier, pardon me. 

That any accent breaking from my tongue. 

Should Tcapc the true a: quaint ante of m\\\e et>j.Shak.KV}ohi* 
"Tli A keeps the tmder [landing long in com crfe with an ob- 
jdiy and long converfc bri n gs acquaint a?: c e . South* s Sermons* 

In what rniumer lie lived w ith thofe who were of his neigh- 
bourhood and acquaintance^ how obliging his carriage was to 
them, w hat kind offices he did, and was always ready to do 
them, I forbear particularly to fay. Attcrburys Sermons. 

3. A flight or initial knowledge, ffiort of friendftilp, as applied to 
perforis. 

I hnpe I am pretty near feeing you, and therefore I would 
cultivate an (Uquidniame \ beeaufe if you do not know me 
when we meet, j ou need only keep one t>f my letters, and 
compare it with my face ; for my face and letters are counter- 
parti- or my heart. Swift to Pope , Letter xii. 

A long noviciate of acquaintance fhould precede the vows of 

^ e . n<Uh % • * Bdingbroke, 

4. _ ! he per! on with whom we are acquainted ; him of whom we 

ji.i\ e inane knowledge* without the intimacy of friendihip. 

. 1“ 'Hs. fenfe, the plural i , in fome authors acquaintance, 
in others ac quaintances. 

But fhe, all vow'd unto the rcd-crofs knight, 

His wandding peril clofely did lament, 

Ne in this new a quairfame could delight. 

But her dear heart with anguifti did torment F* Bnem* h* i f 


c cl 

Tint voteig men travel muter foirie tutor, I allow well, Cd 
that he be fuch a one that may be able to tell tlicm, vrh&t m 
ana internees they are to feek, what exerdfe or difciphne the 
place yicldcth. Effay xix. 

T his, my Ion!, has juftJy acquired you as many friends, as 
there arc perfons who have the honour to be known to you ; 
meet acquaintance you have none, yon have drawn them all in- 
to a nearer line 3 and they who have converted with you, arc 

for ever after inviolably yours. Dryf Juvenal^ DedV 

We fee he is afhamed of his neareft acquaintam es. 

^ Boyle agetinjl Bentley* 

Acquainted, [from acquaint d\ Familiar, \\ i ll known ^ ; not 
new. 

Now call we our high court oi parliament ; 

That war or peace, or both at onc e, may be 
As things acquainted and famihnr to us* l-akcfp* TicrryW 
AcquTst* n.f [aqier/Iy hr. from acquenr , written by fome 
tuqwjly with a view to the word a quire y or aequifta.] 
Attachment, atquifition; the thing gained. 

New acqmfh are more burden than ftrength. Bar. Hen, V II 
Mud, repofed near the oftia of thofe rivers, makes continual 
additions to the land, thereby excluding tiic fen, and preferving 
thrte fhells as trophies and figns of its new acqitefl* an} en- 
croachments* Woodward s A at. Th fl . p. \ - 

To ACQUIESCE, v. n, [dcqnicf n\ Fr. m quif ae, Lat.J 1 o 
reft in, or remain fatisfied with, without oppofitioit or difeon- 
tent. 

Neither a bare approbation of, nor a mere wifhing, nor un- 
aftive complacency in; nor, laftly, a natural inclination to 
things virtuous and good, can pafs before God ior a man s 
willing of fuch things ; and, confequcmly, if men, upon this 
account, will needs take up and acquiejce in an airy ungrounded 
perfuafton, that they will thofe things which really they not 
w ill, they fall thereby into a grofs and fatal delufion* South. 

He hath employed his tranfoendent wifdom and power, that 
by thefe he might make wa\" for his benignity, as the end 
wherein they ultimately acquiefc. Crew's Cofmhg. Sac* L 1. 
AcqjteLcencf. n.f [from ncquiefe ] 

j. A fi lent appearance of content, diftingulfhed on one fide from 
avowed con fen t, on the other from oppofilion. 

Neither from any of the nobility, nor of the clergy, who 
were thought moft averfe from it, there appeared any fign of 
contradiction to that; but an entire acquief en e in all the bi- 
fttops thought fit to do. Claremhn. 

2. Satisfaflion, aft, content. 

Many indeed have given oyer their purfiiits after fame, either 
from difappointment, or from experience of the little plea hire 
which attends it, or the better informations or natural coldncfs 
of old-age ; but feldom from a full fatisfaftion and^ quieflen e 
in their prefent enj y meats of it. Addif Spectator y N 256, 
3* Submiffion. 

i he greateft part of the world take up their jfcrfuafions 
concerning good and evil, by an implicit frmh, and a full aw 
quief mu in the word of thofe, who ftiall reprdent things to 
them under thefe characters* South's Sermons. 

Acqg ! i'racle. adj* [from acquire f That which may be ac- 
quired or obtai ned 5 attainable* 

T. hole rational inftintT, die connate principles engraven in 
the human foul, though they are truths acquirable and dedu^ 
cible by rational confcquencc and argumentation, yet they feem 
to be ipferibed in the very crafis n fid texture of the foul' ante- 
cedent to any acquilkipn by induftry or theexercife of the dif- 
curflve faculty in man. Haiti s Origin of Mankind* 

If the powers of cogitation and volition, and fen Cation, are 
neither inherent in matter as fuch, nor acquirable to matter by 
any motion or modification of it; it neceflarily follows, that 
they proceed from fome cogitative fuhfbnce, fome incorporeal 
inhabitant within us, which, we cal] fpirit and foul. Bentley* 
ToACQl IRE. v. a* [acqucrhy Fr. a quire y [.at.] To gain 
by ones own labour or power; to obtain what is not received 
from nature, or tranftnitted by inheritance. 

I ve done enough* A lower place not well, 

May make too great an aeft : for learn this, Silius, 

Better to leave undone, than by our deed 
Acquire too high a Lime, while he, we ferve, *3 away* 

( Shah f pear is Antony and Cleopatra* 

Acny iRBO. parti dp* adj. [from a quire*] Gained by one's felf, 
in uppofition to thofe things which are&eftnwtd bj nature. 

A v e are feldom at eafe, and free enough from the folicitation 
of our natural or adopted defires ; but aconftant fucceffion of 
uncafmcfles, out of diat frock, which natural wants, or acquired 
habits, have heaped up, take the will in their turns. Lode, 

An Acquirer. H *f [fro m acquire.] The perfem di at acquires ; 
a gainer. 1 3 

An Acout'kiment. n.f. [from acquire.-] That v.hkh is ac- 
quired 5 gam ; attainment. ’ I lit word may be n ropei i v u led 
in oppofltion to the gifts of nature. J / 

Thdc his acpimrmts, by induftry, were exceedingly boLh 
ennehed and enlarged by many excellent endowments of na- 

. . . , Hayward cn Edward VI, 

iij a content and acqmcfoence in every fpecits of truth, we 

CJTibr Lii ^ 




